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At this stage, after much piecemeal thinking 
and intense subjective exploration, he at last 
arrived at a theme big enough to fill the whole 
of his vision* the twin theme of Man's grandeur 
and his loneliness. The theme of human loneliness, 
centred round the immensity of the odds arrayed 
against man, oppression, exploitation and various 

m e a n n css e s within a n d a h os tile and heartless 
nature without. The grandeur of man - the tragic 

hero - lies in his acceptance of this challenge - 
his destiny of unending struggle, ot perpetual 
frustration and fulfilment to attain to the 

wholeness of God. He sang of this glory and 
this p*tn, the hopes and anxieties, the fulfilments 

and frustration of the world of man with great 
tenderness and compassion, at times with grs j ii 
wrath and indignation. And he did so with a 
conviction and a sincerity, with a sweep and 

amplitude of expression unequalled in his age. 
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of nature, mornings 


rivers * 



e moon 


and sunset 
the stars a 


g, mountains and 

nd the causeless 


lalgia of youth 


Th 


pieces is followed by 


is lyrical period of short 
a series of long poems. 



and 


rhetorical 


tiy 


devoted 


to 


po 

th 


th 


tionaiist or Pa 


Islamic. All 


work is in Urd 


In 1915. Iqbal brought 


out h 




philosophical poem in Persian 


Khud 


Secrets of th 


Self* 


hich 


led 


the next phase of philosophic spec 


tions 


'y 


n 


th 


saw th 


Pe rt 

fi nal 


And lastly 


he early 



n of his teachings 


d poet 


art in 


the form of th 


volume 


in 


L 1 





l i r b 


K 


Jib re el 

(The 


(th? 

Rod 


Wing 


of 


Gabriel) 


of 


) 


d 


the 


po^th 






(Th 


Gift of Hijaz) 




th 


time h 



ques 


had 


died 


from bits and pieces 


of subjective 



* 


the 


wonders of nature. 


the travail of Indian 


Mas 






lion ot 


:md the 


the ultimate* 


world to a calm contempts 


of reality 


God, Nature 


and Man * 


with 


this progressive expansion in the field 


of hii poetic 
reduction tn 


vision 


there is a corresponding 

his poetic themes, from profusion 


to 


orderliness p 



to integration 


ermi rating in 


dispersal 
the monolithic thought ot his 




r 5 . There is 3 




ar 


transformation in styl 
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from 


prolixity 


to 


precision 


v 


from 


ornate and 


involved phraseology to lucid direct statement* 
from flam-boyant rhetoric to unadorned 



The 



poem 



or political in the 


Math navi (rhymed couplets) or Musadas (six line 
stanza) form gives way to epigrammatic verse in 


th 


form of Ghazal, Qita or Robale 


Th 


emotional 


climate also undergoes a change from sentiment 
(Mohabbat) to passion (Ishq) or love. 


In this 


nature 



of verse, Iqbal, after discarding 

the normal conventional embellishments of oriental 
poetry, employed a number of devices of his 


own 


to relieve the austerity of his verse and to 
maintain its heightened tenor. The first among 


th 


ese is 


the musicality of sound patterns and a 
number of prosodic: innovations which are utterly 


lost in translation. 


Second the introduction of 


highly evocative proper names, hardly known to 


Urdu 



^azima, 


ry 


the 



re 


him 


the 


sards around 


sno w s 


of 


Mount Dam iv^nd* 


the 


deserts of Iraq and Hijaz, the blood of Hussain, 


the Majesty of 


Rone, the beauty of Cordova. 


the Glories of Ispahan and Samarkand. Third, 

he fnve currency to un familiar words which are 
antique without being archaic, un-used without 

g obscure. And he counter-matched the-n with 
rhymes and meters which had rarely been used 

in Urdu poetry. 
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And this applied as 
ideological as to social a 

even the edicts of religio 


h 


they are 


much to subjective arid 
and material factors - 

Eternal principles 
elude all possibili¬ 


ties of ch 


nder stood 


which according to tn 


U u ra n 


one 


of 


the 


greatest signs 


of God 


tend 


to 


immobilize what 


is 


essentially 


mobile 


in 


its 


n a t u r e 


n 


(Reconstruction of 


Religious Thought 


in Islam). Having alrea 



parted company with 


the 


w 


traditional cystic who dismisses the physical 

illusion and human physical endeavour 


or Id as an 


as mere 


vanity F Iqbal discards equally emphati 


cally 


the 




ian 


and 


his 


static 


orthodoxy 


iiy 


th 


princip 


gent 


th 


creative 


process is 


h 


Ego 


or Personality 


Self 


Khudi, ss Iqb 


To meet the challe 


f creation. 


the h 


self h is to b 


fortified 


both 


by percept 


knowledge of the phy 


world and intuitive pa 


(or love. 


hq' in 


Iqbal terminology) for the realization of higher 

and ideals. It logically follows that ’the 




idea of personality gives us a 
_ that which fortifies person \ 


stand.iI'd of value 



IS 



that 


w 


hich weakens it is 


h*d. Art. religion and ethics 


mu s t 


be 


judged 


f rum 


the 


standpoint 


of 




out all forms of nationalist chauvinism, imperialist 
domination, racial discrimination, social exploit a- 
tion and personal aggrandisement, since all of 
them make for the debasement and perversion of 


human personality 


Understandably the bulk of critical Literature 



his message and thought content rather than to 
an appreciation and evaluation of his poetry T 
And yet It is his vibrant and impassioned verse 



accounts for much of his influence. In his poetic 
works P form and content, theme and style move 
along well defined lines and their evolution cover 
a long span of continuous creation makes an 
interesting study. In the first phase lasting up 
to l‘J05, most of the poems relate to the wonder 
and questionings inspsired by isolated phenomena 



‘Iqbal in Introduction to Prof. Nichols.tn’s trafil¬ 
iation of Secrets of the Self - Ashraf. 
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There are other worlds beyond the stars 
Other testing grounds for the passion of love 


Don't stay 
There are 



(Yonder — 
Bal-c Jab reel) 




You created deserts. Mountains, wastelands 




concept or 'Tauheed', — the unity or Gne-ness 
of God to the unity of the terrestrial and the 



spiritual and material, "The spirit finds its 
opportunities in the natural, the material, the 
secular. All that is secular t therefore, is sacred 

in the roots of its being" * 


Further, since the process of human evolution 
through a progressive mastery over material 
forces is continuous and unending, it follows 
that the only abiding element in the cosmic scheme 
is transition arid change. 



Tf In this world. 


only change has permanence" 
(Call of the Caravan Bell —— 

Bangle- Dam) 



'Modern Islam in Ind^ and Pakistan - W. C T Smith 
- Ashraf, 













of pure reason, Marx's denunciation of capitalism 
and class exploitation, Nietsche'9 rejection of 


liberal bourgeois morality and his glorification 
of the will to power, Bergson's defence of the 



dimensional time-space continuum etc., he con 
side red that both idealist and materialist philoso- 



and the sanction of their own sanctified traditions 
_ the ijfe and sayings of the Prophet of Islam 
_ that could truly validate the message he 

carried. 


And on th^se he focussed the search-light 


of his vi 


Concurrently ih 


Muslim mind had 


\o be liberated fr 


the 


ty of 


riy five 


h lJ n d 


years 


f social and intellectual torpo 


\ n d 


the 


y 


of 


ba ckw a r d- look i n g 


a n t i 


rthodfr\>. A 


p, therefore 


of all f ilse idols* ot 


be^ and ph 


ih 


o 


v - 


cu ran list 


M Lilia * the w 



r i w n 



r st t c n 


ih 




h-irlai i'i and the demagogue 
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■ A ifa 


* jy * 'j* 




J > 






Why these curtains draped bet 


ween the Creator 


Drive out of my Church* tfc 




I am weary of and 



and his creatures? 


rs of the 

Church! 


with these slabs 


of 


precious marble 


sanctua ry of h u m blc> ei a \ . 
(God addressing the Knr? 



Bale-Jibreel: the Wing of Gabriel) 
Only thus could this House be made deserving 


of the "vicegerent of God” 


on earth. 



a n i 


in the formal 


but 


Iqbal is a humanist not only 
in the literal sense of the word; for him 

is so powerful* so inspiring 


r no form of 



end so beautiful as the spirit of 


r> 


of Adam was not 


1 * The fall 
e falling from grace but the 


opposite 


his 


elevation 


to the position of 


j 


"Co-worker with God"* 


in the process of creation 
which is still continuing. For "our 
universe i$ not a complete factor, ft is still in 



the course of 



and man has to 



his 


share in it as-much-ss he helps to bring order 


into a portion of this chaos" * 


The ter res t rial 



•(Reconstruction of Religious 

P 


T bought 


in Isljrn 


A ^ h rof 1 
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with intensive education in various philosophical 
schools, both ancient and contemporary, but also 
commanded sufficient prose in more than one 
language to articulate his own answers to the 
problems of Reality with logic and precision. 




of the social world around him and for many 
successive jjcnerstions of Muslims in the Indio 
Pakistan sub-continent, he was not the un¬ 


acknowledged but the acknowledged law-giver for 

the norms of their social, religious and political 


thinking. 


For the Muslim community of undivided India* 
the closing decades of the 19th century and the 
early decades of the 20th were a period of acute 
mental confusion and emotional distress. The 
downfall of the Muslim Moghal Empire, the bloody 
reprisals ihai followed the uprisings against 
British -luthorsty in 1957, the extinction of the 
privileges, values and usages of the old feudal 







: liW 


* 




Adversity had also made them kin to other Muslim 
peoples beyond their borders who were similarly 
afflicted, the Ottoman Turks* Arabs of the Middle 



Moroccans and Tunisians of North 



voice to lead them out of their wilderness of 
despond. Leading voices of an earlier era, the 
timid voice of liberal reformists urging them to 
come to terms with the alien ways of their British 


rulers and the strident voice of religious divines 
exhorting them to reject the blandishments of 


the infidel and return to the fold of ancestral 


tradition p 



gentsia. Iqbal, the poet, was far better attuned 
to the sources of their discontent and Iqbal, 
the thinker* far better aware of the nature of 
their intellectual and spiritual malaise — of the 
giants of modernism and tradition pulling at their 
wrists. He loved them both wisely and too well. 
Over the years, he chiselled out his answers to 


contemporary problems of Indian Muslims* 



Muslim peoples in general* and of the abstract 
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the v p rse of Iqbal, towards the end of his days, 
from the beautiful to the sublime. 

(Tch rescript ion of recorded speech) 


MOHAMMAD IQBAL 



acceptable in the West but in the East, particu¬ 
larly among the Muslim peoples, a succession of 

•w 

great names bears it testimony — Jalaluddin 
Room! (1207“ 1273). Moslehuddin Saadi (d.liHJK 
Shams uddin Hafiz (d.1389), Ibnul Hasan Khustau 


(1253-1325), 

It is to the 


AsiduUah Khan Ghaiib ( 1797 
same distinguished line that the 



Shaikh Mob immad) or 

[iitv. 1 (1 #7 7-1938). as 
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used et least half a dozen metres which were 

not used in Urdu poetry before and which he 

■ 

introduced Tor the first time* 


Thus he creates a 


sense of unfamiliarity by 


unfamiliar metres, by unfamiliar words, by the 


use of proper nemos 



above all 


by a 



very cent 



pattern of sounds* I don 1 ! think 


y 


poet in Urd 


ha 



used the patter 


of con 


tonantal and v 


owel sounds deliberately as Iqbal 


has done* He does not go 



the obvious tricks 


like onomatopoea and assonance 


You will 



that his phonetic arrangement of consonants and 

The only other 
is. as far as I 


of vowels is very 



poet 


know, 


ho does it in 
Hafiz. Bui in 



way 


known before Iqbal. 


Urdu no such thing was 
Nobody has used a whole 


line or pas 



as a deliberate sound sped 


These* 1 think* are some of the stylistic 
elements which are very characteristic of Iqbal. 
If you study Iqbal you find that this was the 
only style which could Tit the ultimate theme 
which he evolved during the course of his poetic 
career* This ultimate theme* so far as I know, 
has many aspects, and one can choose any aspect 
that he likes* But 1 think the final theme that 
Iqbal arrived at was the world of man—man and 
his universe, man against the universe, man in 




out that in spile of Iqbal’s deep devotion to 
religion he never mentions the other world or 

* k3 

hardly ever mentions the other world except 
symbolically. There is very little talk of the here¬ 
after in his poetry. There is no mention of any 
rewards or any punishments in the other world, 
for the very simple reason that since he is the 

poel of struggle, of evolution, of man's fight 

against the hostile forces of nature, the forces 
hostile to the spirit of man, the hereafer in 
which there is no action, in which there is no 


struggle, is entirely 


irrelevant to his thought. 


the 


Anyway the ultimate thing is this theme, 
theme of man and the universe of man* of man’s 
loneliness and of man’s grandeur* He speaks of 


Ma 


loneliness because man is pitted agai 


so many enemies. First against the forces within 
him, like the forces of greed* cowardliness* of 
selfishness, exploitation and* secondly* the forces 
outside him like the forces of inanimate hostile 
nature. So he speaks of man as a small atom of 
passion set against the entire universe. He speaks 


of 


t 


mans 


greatness 


in that man is the only 


creature to 



the challenge of creation* man 


ih 


microcosm of p 


pis the challenge of 


universe. 


It is this grut 


ihemi> v.hich clev1+ 1 s 
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unadorried, su^tcrr. and unornamented, then how 


does 


he 


heighten his statement? How does he 


compensate for the absence of the other ornaments 
that poets generally use. 


the fills with which 


the poets generally attract at tendon? This, I 
think* is a very fascinating subject and very 


lihle study has been done on it. Three or four 
things are very obvious which no one has attemp¬ 
ted in Urdu poetry before. For instance, someth¬ 
ing which is completely Iqbal's addition to the 
poetic style in Urdu is the use of proper names. 


Apart from one or two names which have been 
traditionally used, like Msjnnon, Farhad, Laila 
and Shirin proper names are not a part qf our 
poetic vocabulary, ft was Iqbal, 1 think, who 
for the first time popularised the use of the 


proper names; 



You will see a profusion of such names as 
Koofa, Hejaz. Iraq. Furat, Ispahan, Samarqand, 
Koh-i-Adam, Na wah-i- Kazima, Qurtaba, etc, 
knowing the poetic implication of these, when 
vou come across a proper name like this, you 



do not need any simile or any metaphor. This 
word by itself evokes a sense of distance, a 
sense of time, a sense of remoteness and what 
you might coll a sense of the romantic because 
romance after all is a sense of distance, of dis¬ 



tance either in space or in time. So this use of 

the proper name is something which compensates 
■ 

for the absence of other ornamentation in 
The second thing which he does, which again is 
rather new, is the use of words which are simple 
but unfamiliar, words which are neither difficult 
nor obscure, words which are crystal clear and 


yet 


were 


never 


used before 


words 


like 


Nakhcel , 



son and Parnian, Similarlv vou will 


find a number of such words which Iqbal has 
deliberately introduced* Take, for instance, the 


famous 



which 1 consider to be a masterpiece; 



Everybody knows what Khatoot-i-Khamdar is p 

Mariz is rather an unfamiliar word, but even as 
such is intelligible. This is his second, what 
you might’call, trick but I would rather call it 



bis statement and to 
phere of his verse, 
employs, is to use 


heighten the emotive almos- 
The third element which he 
the unfamiliar metres, for 


instance the r*"?tre of Mas ji d-i-Qurtaba. He has 



lion, about percept 


about 


perienecs, about 


bjective 


hits and 


pieces 



tyte 


is 


I 



Iso 


disjointed, it is 


aried, sometimes simple some- 


times ornate* Later on 




hen his own 


whole 


thought is welded into one monolithic entity his 
style also becomes monolithic. It becomes almost 
uniform, having no ups and downs, practically 


keeping the same pace and the same level. That 

is the second progression. The third progression 
is a process of what you might call integration. 


In his earlier works, for instance, there are a 

■■! ' 

number of poems on the sun, the moon, the 
clouds, the mountains, the rivers, cities, but 


there is no connection between them. Later on 


when be developed his thought, then everything, 
the whole universe, is really welded together 
by the single concept that Iqbal has evolved 
with regard to the role of man in the universe 
and his destiny. When he has determined this 
role thdn everything falls into its place. In his 
later work if you find poems about natural 


phenomena and external objects, like his Kirmak- 
i-Shab Taab, Shaheen, the moon, and the sun, 
then they are no longer external phenomena: 
they are purely symbols, symbols to illustrate 
>ome inner subjective theme which Iqbal wants 



think he has ever described what the Eagle looks 
like* Me is not interested in the fire-fly as such; 
nor in the eagle or the moon or the sun, they 
are no longer for him external cbjrcts but merely 
symbols to illustrate certain themes. This is the 
third progression in his work and style, the 
progression which integrates disjointed phenomena 
disjointed experiences into a single whole through 
a process which is both intellectual and emotional. 
And fourthly there is a transition in emotional 
climate. In his earlier works you will see that 
the word he in fond of is Mohabbat whereas in 
his later works, as you are all aware, the main 
burden of his song is Ishq. For instance, in 
his earlier work you will probably remember some 

of these lines: 


But you hardly find this word Mohabbat later 
on in his mature works where the word used js 
always Ishq. So this is the progression from 
sentiment to passion. A progression from a purely 
external attachment to something which comes from 
within, a something which is the essence of your 
being, something which is not an acquired irsit 
that merely makes you love certain things or 
hate certain things, about which is an innate 
fire, which is all-consuming. 
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A purl from his juvenile and very early w 
even the things that he wrote about in his youth 


are 


imbued with n sense of 



and earnest 


ness which persist throu 
second aspect of this eo 

of euost and inquiry — 



his works. 


The 


y 


h 


element 


know and to ex 



— a persistent desire to 

the secrets of reality, the 
secrets of existence. Now these two subjective 
U. nit nl> provide the continuity to his works while 


ihe stylistic element prvides the element of evolu- 

H ■ w does this evolution take place? What 


inn . 


i:re 


the elements in this evolution? i would say 


\horse are four elements* each determined by 
the progression in his thought. Firstly, the style 
: ,f his earlier works, as you know, is ornate, 
lorid, Persianised, obviously under the influence 
>f Bedil* Nazir and Ghalib and the school of 
ndo-Persian poets which was popular with our 

nisia in the nineteenth century and the 


rile 



>eginning of the 20th. As examples of his earlier 


Jj 

xork, vou have the following type 


of verses* 
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This is generally the style which is, as you 


lit T1 



* 


a 


bit 



* 


a 



diffused, a bit 


undefined, So you find that so far as the pure 

style is concerned (he progression in his work 
is from ornate ness and ornamentation to austerity, 
from diffuse ness to precision, from rhetoric to 


epigram. 



does not require any great elaboration 


because it so 



strikes one. In his later 


works all the ornamentation has been cut out. 
There is no imagery or hardly any imagery* There 



any element of the sensory or the 

perceptive, the approach is purely cognitive and 


intellectual, austere 


and 


preci se 


This 


is 


a 



rac- 


process of reduction* or what 1 might call 
lion. The other is the process of expansion* 
This process is in the thought, in the theme; 


because Iqbal begins with 



in his verv 


early works, in the work that he wrote in his 


youth* He talks about himself, about his love* 
about his grief, about his loneliness, about his 

%jr * “ 

disappointments. Then from himself, he prgresses 


to the Mulim community, to the 



world, in 


the later half of Rang-i“Dara. From the Muslim 


world 


he 


goes further 


to 


mankind and from 


mankind 


to 


the 


umve 



So 


beginning with 
himself his thought porgresses to the cosmos and 
his thought determines the style, and the exp 



sion which lie uses. In his earlier 




n 


he is talking about disjointed things, about 





n&a- 





people 


g us 


consider a poet to be a rather 


disreputable character who is not t 


be taken 


ry 


sly 


if 


hey 


wish to elevate his worth 


the 


hey must classify him 


g thinkers 


or 


philo^ophe 
n pod 


or preachers or even politick 


as 


h is not 


bout 


I 


uppos 


Iqbal 


h much bothering 
ire of this prejudice 


d 


did 


not want to get mixed 


P 


with 


the 


fjsters with 


hieh our 


Anyway l am not going to quarrel 


nity 

with 


x od a v. 


1 


me 



wanted to say 


decadent 
abounds, 
this approach 

(hat whatever the rights or the wrongs of this 
approach there is no doubt that 


poet of Iqbal 


call bn 

call h 


would be great by 


hatever name you 


Th 


one 


hin 


hieh 1 d 


think 



be seriously 


tested 


that even though Iqbal 


was a philosopher 


*? Vi: n 


a 


p reac h 


a thinker 
what 


an 


reel 


>gelist 

force 


nd 

nd 


pe 

Th 


is 


to his message was his poetry, 

borne out by the fact that his prose 

ave hardly a 


lectures, excellent as they are, h 


fraction 


of the readers that his poetry has 


and 


hardly 


nd a fraction of th 


nflucnce 


hat 


his poetry 


has 


Ided on more than one ge 


lion in more th 


one country, Th 


by itself 


hould be a su 


fficient proof lhat in addition to 
his though! the supplemental excellence of his 


poetry 


is 


not 


onK 


mporla 


but 


it is 


all- 


ortant 


Th 



re, 1 


hink it is 


orth while 


to pay some attention to the purely poetic side 
of his work. 


In the very brief time lhat is available to 
me, I can only indicate a few focal points from 
which this study might be made, l have no time 
either to elaborate or to illustrate these points 
but I think most of them are so well known that 


my elaboration would hardly be necessary. First 
of all I might clarify that Iqbal himself was deadly- 

opposed to art for art's sake and, therefore, 

■ 

we cannot study his art or his style or his 



steady progression in his style, even though he 
wrote in different styles, yet all these styles 
were fashioned according to the themes which 
he was trying to put across. Therefore, the 
evolution of his style is parallel to the evolution 
of his thought and it would be superficial and 
misleading to study one in isolation from the 
other. Keeping lhat in mind* if you look at Iqbal's 
works, the first thing that strikes you is a very 
strong contrast between the style and the expres¬ 
sion of his earlier works and the style and ex¬ 
pression of his mature and later works- The 
second thing that strikes you is that in spite of 
these differences, there is a continuity in all 
his work. I think this is due to two reasons 
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IQBAL — THE POET 


I 


wish lo talk 


to 


you 


this morning on 


rather 



aspect of Iqbal’s work, namely. 


the artistic aspect or what you might 
purely poetic aspect. As you are 


call the 


no doubt arcs re 


there are any 


mber of stud 


on 


h 


hough 


philosophy 


message 


d 


h 


of Iqbal’s works; but so fa 


as l am aware vt-rv 


little analy 



has been done of his 


poeti 


c tech¬ 


nique or the secret of his 


poetic magic 


For 



the 


poet 


himself 


is 


partly responsible 


because, as you are aivarc, there 

in Iqbal’s works 


are a number 


of ini 



imploring 


hi 


readers to ignore his poetry 


a 


nd io conc* j n trim 


tippo 


on his message. It is also due . I s 

■MB MB 

io the very low social evfchiritior* ihat 
the poet or the arti^i 


k. p 


|-h r (J v 


tov fun -■ 


ill mi r it^i r t f' v, f h f 
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